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READING POETRY ALOUD 



HORACE A. EATON 
Syracuse University 



The English Journal in its December issue published a paper 
on " Irregularities in Verse," in which I tried to point out the neces- 
sary balance in poetry between form and freedom, law and liberty. 
There is an appendix to that discussion which I wish to add in the 
form of a few notes upon reading poetry aloud. 

The ability to read aloud so that literature shall be lifted from 
the dead page of print into complete expression should be far more 
than it is at present a prereqiiisite for the teaching of English. 
Teachers too often fail to appreciate that all real literature is 
addressed to the mind through the ear, not through the eye — 
word-symbols are merely convenient for transmission — and that 
since this is so, the ear must be appealed to if the student is to under- 
stand literature aright, or to appreciate at all the sensuous beauty 
which is latent in it. The student should be constantly urged to 
read poetry aloud to himself in his study, the teacher should con- 
stantly read it aloud in class. 

By such reading aloud I do not mean elocutionary or dramatic 
reading. That is too often highly artificial. I mean reading of 
verse without gesture, without facial contortions and vocal gym- 
nastic, such reading as any lover of poetry might do sitting com- 
fortably in his study chair. The best t3^e of this kind is that of 
Dr. Horace Howard Fumess holding his audience spellbound while 
he made alive A Winter's Tale by the mere sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of his voice. Such reading brings out more than the meaning; 
it brings out the rhythm, the metrical form, the music of rhyme, of 
alliteration, and of all the subtle complications of vowel and con- 
sonant harmony. In poetry it is hardly less what is said than how 
which gives the touch of immortality; and often in lyric verse 
the how becomes far and away more important than the what. 
The diaphanous and exquisite music of Teimyson's "Sweet and 
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Low" is out of all proportion to the xmderlying meaning translated 
into prose. A class which should read the song only for the sense 
or to paraphrase it, would miss nine-tenths of the joy which gives 
the piece its place in literature. Poetry, like religion, must be 
experienced to be imderstood, and to be experienced, it must be 
rightly heard. 

While it is impossible to make good readers by abstract discus- 
sion—for reading is an art, not a science — ^yet the kind of reading 
I am advocating comes from a comprehension of the problems 
involved, applied with that taste which is presupposed in all love 
for literature. Such interpretation or expression should be a 
matter in large part of acquired instinct, if I may say so, rather 
than of elaborate study — good reading must always seem spon- 
taneous — but the expression which springs from love may be more 
intelligent if the principles are understood. 

If, as is indisputably true, the charm of verse consists largely 
in the flexible balance of the two elements — strict form, on the one 
hand, with all its concomitants, meter, rhyme, pause, etc. ; and on 
the other, freedom with which the meaning plays to and fro within 
the limits set by form — it logically follows that good reading will 
express as fully as may be the interplay of both elements. To 
read so that the rhythm entirely supersedes the variations imposed 
by the thought, is to present as one-sided an interpretation as to 
read poetry like prose. Yet the different schools of reading, if I 
may so call them, tend to one extreme or the other. To state the 
antinomies thus is to reiterate once more the safe and obvious con- 
clusion that right reading lies somewhere between the two. Just 
where the mean will fall depends upon several things. 

Personal taste, or natural predisposition, is a large determining 
factor. There are persons who by nature find more joy in the form 
than in the meaning, and such personal taste should be heeded. 
The teacher will do well to emphasize what most appeals to him, 
whether it be the formal side of poetry or the flexibility imposed 
upon it; there is more than one way of reading well. The only 
caution is that in emphasizing the one side the other be not scamped. 

But while personal taste may thus be a safe general guide, the 
application is limited by other considerations. There are many 
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kinds of poetry, ranging from the dramatic and epic at one end to 
the most musical lyric on the other. The very nature of the poems 
differs as to the balance of the fundamental elements. In the 
dramatic, for instance, the thought element is far and away the 
more important. Each line, each word advances the story or 
elucidates character. The meter becomes a mere background 
against which the thought is displayed, and the mind is almost 
unconscious of its presence. Freedom is here at its maximum 
and yet I fancy that a careful reader will always indicate by some 
pause, however slight, the end of the line, even in the case of 
"run-on" lines. The same is true to a less extent of epic verse. 
The movement is slower, less varied, but at the same time it is the 
thought which is predominant and the metrical form is com- 
paratively vague. So step by step to the most trivial of lyrics, 
the proportions vary until in a song like "Tell me where is fancy 
bred" we have almost pure music, the formal element supreme. 
There is then a certain prescribed emphasis upon one or the other 
element according to the nature of the poem, according to the intent 
of the poet himself. But once more, there must be balance — each 
element must be to some extent present even though it be much 
diminished. 

It is worth while to insist upon this with, perhaps, excess of 
emphasis, for the general tendency of the time is to treat poetry as 
if it were mere prose. This is due, of course, to the general tend- 
encies at present in all artistic work away from formality and law 
to formlessness and license, away from idealism to realism. These 
tendencies may be in the large salutary, but they tend to blur the 
beauties which are latent in verse and to narrow the poetic appeal. 
Partly, no doubt, as a result of this, poetry has less hold upon men 
today than ever before, and a reaction must be begun by means of 
right understanding of poetic pleasure and right teaching as to 
where it is to be found. Indeed, the reaction has here and there 
already begun, as readers of Mr. W. B. Yeats know; but the schools 
must take it up seriously. 

It might seem superfluous to speak of the need of clear and 
well-balanced enunciation, and yet experience shows that ten people 
have a sense of rhythm to one who has any feeling for the music 
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of words. It is largely true our country over that we are as a 
people slovenly in eniuiciation. Deplorable as this is in general, 
it is particularly so when it conies to the matter of poetic reading. 
It means that most readers of poetry, most teachers of English, 
are deficient in the appreciation of sound values in verse. One 
cannot be keenly sensitive to word music and still persist in slovenly 
reading. To sharpen one's perceptions and enjoyment of word 
harmonies is an early requisite. 

The poet chooses words almost as much for their sound as for 
their meaning. There is then no question that, in right reading, 
those words must be fully spoken. In such lines as Tennyson's 
And murmurings of innumerable bees 

the need of reading so as to bring out the consonants is obvious. 
But in other lines, the music is none the less vital for being more 
subtle, as in Keats's 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing, 
or Milton's 

Smooth sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds. 

To enunciate properly is to give full value to the colors which the 
poet deliberately put into his verse; it is to give to the ear its full 
meed of joy in the wholeness of poetic delight. 

There is here, however, as in other things, a nice balance to be 
maintained, the balance between vowel and consonant. Both 
vowel and consonant are of value in the total harmony, and yet 
one rarely hears a reader who holds a just mean. Speaking broadly, 
it is the vowel which should color, the consonant which should give 
form. But too often readers slur the consonants so that one hears 
but an inchoate series of vowel sounds, or they nip the vowels so 
that one hears merely a succession of bristling and explosive con- 
sonants. There are times, of course, when the consonants demand 
emphasis, as in such exaggerated lines as Milton's 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
there are others when consonants need to be subordinated, as in the 
mellifluous lines of "The Lotus Eaters," 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 
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But even in such extreme cases there must always be balance, easy 
and flexible balance, so that both vowel and consonant are audible 
no matter what their relative weight. Taste is again the only guide, 
taste foimded on quickened senses and the enjoyment of the har- 
monies of words and phrases. 

Poetry should usually, even in the most impassioned moments, 
be read more slowly than prose. The reasons why are clear. 
Poetry appeals, not only to the mind, but to the senses and to the 
imagination. The thought of poetry is usually far-reaching, 
demanding time to grasp its full significance; and it is highly 
condensed so that much is given in few words. The mind and the 
whole man must have time to react. Poetry, moreover, calls 
upon the imagination to construct picture after picture at the sum- 
mons of the words of the poet. This again demands time. To 
listen rightly to poetry read aloud means immense intellectual and 
imaginative activity. It is especially desirable in reading to young 
minds to err on the side of slowness, so long as the rhythm of the 
verse is not thereby lost. 

But, of course, such generalizations are subject to modifications. 
There are poems which call for less thought, less activity of the 
imagination, poems which demand for full effect a certain tempo. 
Such are Browning's "How They Brought the Good News" or 
"The Grammarian's Funeral"; and, certainly, the "Lines above 
Tin tern Abbey" should be read more deliberately than "John 
Gilpin." Taste and a feeling for the fitness of things are again 
judge. 

I am not considering the acted drama, which, I am sure, may 
in certain impassioned moments exceed any speed possible in prose. 
The very concentration of passion characteristic of poetic drama 
justifies if it does not enforce extreme rapidity of motion. But 
on the whole, even on the stage, such bursts must be brief and used 
with great restraint. Too much is sacrificed by such hastening — 
picture, music, fine shades of all poetic sorts. And in reading, 
such loss is, I believe, never permissible. 

The matter of variation of tempo in a poem is too much a 
matter of taste to be fixed by rule. Dramatic poetry is naturally 
more variable than pure epic or lyric. Too violent changes tend 
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to destroy the sense of unity which the measure of a poem should 
give. Moderation must be coimseled. Less variation would be 
permitted in a short poem than in a long; for in a short poem a 
sharper feeling of unity must be preserved, and it may be preserved 
without monotony. In long poems the need of relieving any 
approach to monotony may urge variety. In all cases one must 
remember that poetic expression is not mimetic, but suggestive. 
Poetic thought is removed in all ways from the reaUsm of life, and 
it is, therefore, vmfitting to try to reproduce the realistic variations 
which actual speech might permit. So we are back at balance once 
more and the feeling for the wholeness of poetic effect. 

It seems to me clear that the voice in reading should be some- 
what diSerent from the speaking voice. Poetry by its very essence 
is elevated, conventionalized, formalized, what you will; it is 
art because it is not life. To interpret speech so ennobled and 
removed from actuality in the tone of ordinary conversation would 
seem to me incongruous. To utter 

Earth has not anything to show more fair 

in the tone one would use at the breakfast table in " This is a lovely 
morning" would show insensibility to the fitness of things which 
would indicate a lack of poetic appreciation. 

Yet the danger is great that such elevation of tone may be so 
exaggerated as to seem highly artificial. A certain nobility of 
utterance, a certain approach to intonation, is permissible, perhaps 
desirable, in elevated verse, especially lyric. But taste must 
interfere to prevent the artificial, or a tone which shall attract 
attention to itself rather than interpret convincingly all the poetic 
qualities. As a transparent medium the voice must adapt itself 
to the loftier passages and sink nearer the colloquial in the lighter; 
approaching actual speech in dramatic dialogue of certain sorts, 
and becoming dignified in the large movements of the ode. 

Whatever the tone chosen, it should be sustained. I mean by 
that, it should be not unlike the tone of the singer which persists 
back of the enunciation of the words. This continuity of tonal 
music, in consonance with the musical quality of verse, is opposed 
to the choppy and staccato tone of speech. So in the first line 
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of "Lycidas," I should like to hear imbroken tone from beginning 
to caesura. 

The same general principles should hold, I think, in dramatic 
blank verse, even in such broken and deliberate verse as the mono- 
logue " To be or not to be." A skilful reader in this passage would, 
through all the variations of tempo, through all the long pauses, 
keep the voice suspended as it were, so that the rhythm should 
never for a moment be forgotten. It is difficult to do this without 
falling into monotonous sing-song or the artificial chant so offen- 
sive in poor actors. It is easier to speak the lines vmmetrically, 
expressing the sense without recognition of its poetic form, in a 
tone as nearly realistic as may be. It is this method of reading 
which prevails today upon the stage, the practice of a set of actors 
without training in poetic drama and without appreciation of its 
limitations and its virtues. Both actor and reader are too apt to 
forget that poetry is different from prose. 

It is needless to say that many points merely mentioned in 
passing might, I believe, with profit be expanded at considerable 
length. But I have accomplished my purpose if I have made clear 
my conviction that the right reading of poetry depends upon a 
fine appreciation of the beauties of verse and a taste in applying 
fit expression by means of the voice. This must result in flexible 
balance between constant extremes: between the formal elements 
of verse, on the one hand, and freedom tmder law, on the other; 
between consonant and vowel music; between speed to correspond 
with idea and retardation to give the mind opporttmity to experi- 
ence fully poetic figure and thought; between intonation and an 
approach to the tone of ordinary speech. The balance will vary 
in different kinds of poetry; it will vary according to different 
individual interpretations of the same passages. Appreciation and 
taste are the first requisites of right reading, and they will find 
fittest expression by means of a thoughtful recognition of the 
principles and conditions of poetry itself — ^principles and condi- 
tions which make possible the highest reach of the himian spirit. 



